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THE ENDOWED THEATER, AND THE 
UNIVERSITY 



BY DONALD CLIVE STXJAET 



It is a debatable question whether or not the theateT has a 
moral influence, but there is no doubt that the theater often 
has an immoral influence. That tragedy purges the soul of 
the passions of pity and fear, or that comedy ridendo castigat 
mores, are theories unknown to all but students of dramatic 
criticism. In choosing his evening's entertainment the 
theatergoer does not consider whether his soul needs purg- 
ing or his morals need correcting. Indeed, he is likely to 
shun the so-called " serious play," for fear that it may set 
him to thinking or that his feelings may be unduly stirred; 
and he attends a performance which he hopes will amuse him 
— that and nothing more. The stage, however, including in 
this term for the moment all mimic representations of life be- 
hind footlights, is an important factor in our modern life and 
brings with it grave problems. There is no form of recrea- 
tion which appeals to so large and general a public ; and the 
lack of knowledge — not to say ignorance — of that public in 
regard to the drama is surprising and often painful, in spite 
of the fact that each individual is a self -constituted dramatic 
critic and gives his opinions with judicial gravity. When 
one stops to consider the influence of the theater on this un- 
thinking public he realizes that it is deeper than most of 
us imagine; and, on the other hand, if one considers the 
influence of an unthinking public on the theater, he is not 
surprised at existing conditions in the drama. 

No one will deny that a more solid drama is desirable. 
America, with its chains of beautiful theaters, lags behind in 
theatrical affairs in everything except lavish and expensive 
productions. The managers, with few exceptions, give the 
public what it pays for. They feel, like the average Amer- 
ican, that the road to their pocket-books is long and life is 
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short ; and the very few altruistic attempts made by the pro- 
ducers to educate the audience have resulted in failure. 
Since the conditions in front of the footlights make the con- 
ditions behind the footlights, the first step toward better 
drama will be a more intelligent audience. Instead of the 
matinee girl and the " tired business man " who ought to 
be at home, but who become responsible for the existence of 
frothy, worthless plays, there must be an audience of men 
and women of cultivated taste if American drama is ever 
to take its place in the world's art. The audience must not 
be afraid to think and feel. It must not shun all other sensa- 
tions except the mere tickling of the risibilities. 

How is this more highly educated and dramatically in- 
telligent public to become large enough to exert any in- 
fluence? Since it is a question of cultivation and education, 
one naturally turns to the universities for the solution of 
this problem. If the universities can develop a taste for 
good literature ; in other words, if they are fulfilling an im- 
portant part of their task ; why can they not develop a taste 
for good drama? The chief reason is that drama cannot be 
taught and understood from books alone any more than 
music can be taught and understood from printed scores. 
The literary element in the plays of Shakespeare or Eacine 
can be appreciated by reading and studying their printed 
pages, but the dramas of Shakespeare or Eacine need pres- 
entation on a stage as much as do the Wagnerian dramas. 
In fact, the literary element of a play has little to do with 
its value as a drama. The study of the theater, like the study 
of physics or psychology, requires a laboratory; and with- 
out one the study of the drama must be, and is, in a great 
measure, a failure. This so-called dramatic laboratory need 
not necessarily be used for original experiments; for it is 
doubtful whether dramaturgy can be taught, although a 
course in play-writing is certainly an excellent way of study- 
ing the drama, even though such a course may fail to pro- 
duce first-class playwrights. If a university is to be success- 
ful in this important branch of its teaching, it must provide 
a place in which its students can observe and study the best 
drama which the country has to offer. There is needed an 
endowed university theater, built on university ground and 
run under the supervision of the authorities — a theater in 
which students can learn and find amusement at the same 
time. 
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The undertaking to establish such a theater is not an easy 
one, but it is entirely feasible and already has the sanction 
and support of the authorities of one university. In regard 
to the endowment and whether the money could not be used 
in better ways, such as raising salaries or obtaining scholarly 
equipment, one can reply with grim truth that money is not 
freely given for such purposes, but generally goes into build- 
ings of more or less usefulness. Men who would give freely 
for the establishment of an endowed theater would, perhaps, 
give for no other purpose. If a college can afford a memorial 
tower or gate costing a hundred thousand dollars and never 
used, or a stadium costing five hundred thousand to a million 
dollars and used twice a year, it can surely afford a theater 
to be used throughout the year for plays, college theatricals, 
lectures, and college exercises. Certainly a theater is as 
necessary as the inevitable campus museum which is un- 
entered except by the janitor and unsuspecting sight-seers 
on their first visit. 

Experts say the university theater should seat from a 
thousand to fifteen hundred people. "With no boxes, and, if 
possible, only one balcony, practically every seat would be 
desirable. The audience-room should be comfortable and 
attractive, while a spacious foyer would invite free discussion 
and diversion between the acts. Plays of literary and dra- 
matic merit would be presented, and one only has to review 
the past season's offerings to see that a goodly number of 
productions would be available. Some time before the per 
formance a lecture should set forth the literary and dra- 
matic history of the play, as is done each year in the Paris 
Odeon by the foremost French' critics. Even the most ab- 
struse scholars hardly need raise the cry dilettante, which 
is too often the bugaboo of narrow minds. 

The support of producing managers is needed, and there 
must be co-operation on their part. We are assured that 
this will be forthcoming, and many of the men in the the- 
atrical business are interested and are enthusiastic over the 
scheme. The university playhouse must be on or near a 
theatrical route. After the first cost of the theater, it is 
believed that the institution would be practically self- 
supporting in a college and town of any size. One well- 
known New York manager estimates the cost of a single 
performance from three hundred and fifty to six hundred 
dollars. Others would send their productions for seventy 
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or eighty per cent, of the gross receipts. The plan, therefore, 
seems practical and has received the indorsement of many 
scholars and managers. 

Such an institution would offer a high form of intellectual 
pleasure to the students and faeulty alike; not to mention 
the townspeople, who would aid materially in its mainte- 
nance. There are, however, other reasons for the existence 
of a university theater in addition to its educational value. 
In many educational centers theatrical conditions are worse 
than poor. The greater part of the productions which reach 
the students pander to low taste. The youth of this country 
is a theater-going youth, and if it cannot go to good theaters 
it goes to bad theaters. In default of the latter it patronizes 
moving-picture shows. That sixty per cent, of the students 
of a large western university had attended musical shows 
and that only thirty-five per cent, had seen one of nine good 
plays of the local season are statistics which should be inter- 
preted not to show the deplorable taste of the students, 
but as evidence that their college is failing to do its duty 
in educating them and in cultivating high ideals in art. If 
young men and women naturally chose the best in art there 
would be little use for universities, and unless a university 
education teaches them to choose the best in art the system 
is a failure. Nor is this western institution to be singled 
out as a glaring example. There are scores of colleges in 
which the same conditions exist. 

If there is no theatrical diversion in the college town there 
is a week-end or nightly excursion to the neighboring city 
on the part of the students to " see a show " — an exodus 
which the authorities have been known to attempt to check 
by compulsory Sunday chapel, and, at least in one case, by 
the establishment of a decent grill-room near the campus. 
Both of these schemes have their faults; but if a college 
theater were provided, giving sane and wholesome amuse- 
ment, there would be fewer week-end journeys with their 
accompanying intellectual and moral laxness. 

Said Bacon : 

" Dramatic poesy, which has the theater for its world, would be of excel- 
lent use if' well directed. For the stage is capable of no small influence both 
of discipline and corruption. Now of corruptions of this kind we have 
had enough, but the discipline of our time has been plainly neglected. 
And though in modern states play-acting is esteemed as a toy, except 
when it is too satirical and biting, yet among the ancients it was used 
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as a means of educating men's minds to virtue. Nay, it has been regarded 
by learned men and great philosophers as a kind of musician's bow by 
which men's minds may be played upon." 

The theater which would most closely fit this description 
would be a theater controlled by a university. It might or 
might not educate men's minds to virtue, but it would help 
to put an end to many a corruption. Exerting its influence 
at an extremely impressionable time in a man's life, it would 
be invaluable to the individual ; and in course of time these 
individuals would form a public which would demand the 
best in drama. Then this country can test the assertion: 
the public receives what it demands. If it is true — and we 
believe it is — we need then blush no longer at the thought 
of the drama we demand and receive. 

Donald Clive Sttxabt. 



